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Behind the scenes in Argentina 

One explanation for the continuing tension in Ar- 
gentina, according to private reports reaching this 
country from Buenos Aires, is a struggle within the 
Armed Services over the manner of restoring a demo- 
cratic regime. The Navy and Air Force want a com- 
plete change of government, with Perén and his 
henchmen out. The Army, which was involved in 
planning the revolt but hedged at the last moment, is 
now divided in opinion. The top brass are said to 
favor a gradual change, while the lieutenant colonels 
and lower officers are insisting on a quick cleanup of 
the old dictatorial regime. The generals believe that 
only a gradual change can save the country from 
bitter strife that would surely leave ugly scars for the 
future. Meanwhile there is some danger that the 
astute Perén, at present effectively controlled by the 
military, may exploit the division in the Army to vault 
back into power. According to the same private 
sources, which had a ringside view of the June 16 
attack on Government House, the casualties from 
bombs and machine-gun fire were much higher than 
the “more than 350” publicly announced. City officials 
in Buenos Aires ordered 2,000 graves dug in the 
Chacarita cemetery to bury the dead. Many of the 
casualties occurred when armed members of the Gov- 
ernment-controlled General Confederation of Labor 
moved forward to accept the surrender of Navy men 
in the Ministry of Marine. When the Navy officers 
realized who their captors were to be, they lowered 
the white flag which had been raised and opened 
fire. An eyewitness writes that men fell like flies. When 
the Army assumed control after the revolt failed, it 
promptly disarmed the CGT. About 10,000 pieces are 
said to have been seized. Though the outlook is not 
without hope, the tension will persist until the dispute 
among the Army officers has been resolved. 


U. S.-Red China 

With the curtain rung down on the “summit” meet- 
ings in Geneva, the Swiss city now becomes the scene 
of a U.S.-Red China conference designed to “ease 
tensions” in the Far East. The talks are scheduled 
to begin Aug. 1, between U. Alexis Johnson, Ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia, representing the United 
States, and Wang Ping-nan, Red China’s Ambassador 
to Poland. As Secretary of State Dulles noted in a July 
26 press conference, our first concern in these talks is 
getting back the American civilians and PW’s detained 
in Red China. Closely allied to this question is that of 
the status of the Chinese students in the United States, 
who, the Reds maintain (without foundation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dulles), are being forcibly held in this 
country. Only when these questions are settled will 
the United States move to the crucial issue in U.S.- 
Red Chinese relations—the problem of Formosa. If 
Mr. Dulles’ press conference is to be taken at its face 
value, Geneva will not produce the final solution. In 
our acceptance last July 11 of the offer to negotiate, 
first made by Chou En-lai himself at Bandung last 
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April and since relayed by other countries, notably 
India, we made it plain we would make no agree- 
ment “prejudicial” to the Nationalist Government of 
China. We have more than once assured that Govern- 
ment that it would be included in any negotiations 
involving Formosa. Our purpose at Geneva is to find 
out, as Mr. Dulles put it, “whether the Chinese Com- 
munists accept the concept of a cease-fire.” Chou En- 
lai will be given a chance to explain what he means 
by his oft-claimed “right to liberate Formosa.” In Mr. 
Dulles words, Geneva will tell “whether we must 
prepare for war” over that island. 


Reserve Forces Act of 1955 

When Congress finally agreed July 26 on the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, the legislation was so complicated 
as to bewilder many members of Congress. The Korean 
war found us 600,000 men short of the 2 million the 
armed services were then allowed. In 1951 our goal 
became 3.46 million men under arms. The Eisenhower 
“more bang for a buck” post-Korean program has re- 
duced this to 2.8 million. Last January the President 
stressed the need, as part of his over-all plan for pre- 
paredness, of dividing reservists into 1) a Ready Re- 
serve in “a high degree of readiness to meet immediate 
mobilization requirements” and 2) a Stand-by (or un- 
organized) Reserve. What the new act does is to set 
up a new way for young men to discharge the military 
obligations to which they are subject under Selective 
Service. Up to 250,000 of them annually (aged 17-18%) 
are given the alternative of volunteering for active 
training in any of the services (the Pentagon to deter- 
mine the duration, within the limits of 3 to 6 months) 
and the remainder of 8 years of service in the Ready 
Reserve. Ready reservists must go on active service 17 
days and drill 48 periods each year. For those who so 
volunteer (and for draftees and enlistees in the regular 
services whose terms of service begin after the act goes 
into effect) the obligations to train as Ready reser- 
vists now have some teeth in them under the Code of 
Military Justice. The new law provides a variety of 
ways of shortening the ready-reserve obligations of all 
concerned. It even allows young men to spend 10 
years in the Ready Reserve without the 3-6 months 
active service. In a word, it’s experimental—and per- 
haps ineffectual. Nobody in Washington seems very 
happy about it. 
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It’s double-barreled “AFL-CIO” 

For poets to make light of names may be permissi- 
ble. But then the members of the AFL-CIO unity 
committee, which met July 20 in Washington, are 
not poets. For them a rose by any other name would 
definitely not smell as sweet. To labor leaders, names 
are pregnant with prestige. They are the stuff of 
which history is made. They are freighted with 
memories of causes lost and battles won—memories 
in which labor leaders have been known now and then 
to luxuriate. When the AFL and CIO executive boards 
made the momentous decision six months ago to merge 
their organizations, they left unsettled only a single 
question. That was the seemingly minor question of 
what to call the new organization. Though many sug- 
gestions were made, none proved acceptable. A title 
that pleased the AFL, because it retained most of 
the old AFL name, left the CIO cold. Titles that 
featured the CIO word “congress” evoked no cheers 
from the AFL. Finally, at last month’s meeting in 
Washington, the conferees decided that the full names 
of both organizations must be saved for posterity. 
They agreed to call the new grouping, which will be 
formed next Dec. 5, the “American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations.” To 
a newspaper man who criticized the title as unwieldy 
and space-consuming, AFL President George Meany 
shot back: “How about the Washington Post and 
Times Herald?” Well, how about it? Does one awk- 
ward name excuse another? 


Huge debt fuels prosperity 

At first sight it seems somewhat anomalous that the 
most prosperous people in the world are also the most 
heavily debt-ridden. U. S. consumer debt topped $31 
billion at the end of May, and it is higher now. We 
Americans owed more than $12 billion on automo- 
biles, and between $5 and $6 billion on such items as 
refrigerators and television sets. Our charge accounts 
added up to about $7 billion, and our personal loans 
to $5 billion. In addition to this consumer debt, we 
were living in homes mortgaged to the tune of $80 
billion. Some of us had borrowed from_ brokers 
and banks to invest or speculate in the stock market. 
That kind of debt amounted to $4 billion. Business- 
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men and farmers owed to member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System about $23.5 billion. We were, 
and still are, literally enjoying, as the National City 
Bank’s Monthly Letter for July observed, “prosperity 
on the instalment plan.” For Americans this kind of 
prosperity is an old story. We have always been a 
people prepared to enjoy the present by mortgaging 
the future, but, generally, within reason. The average 
American family does not incur debts which it is not 
reasonably sure of repaying. If our debts are large, 
so, too, are our income and savings. Actually, the 
present ratio of debt to income is not far out of 
line with the ratio which prevailed before the war. 
And that ratio was not deemed dangerous. It may be, 
though, that we are now pushing a good thing a little 
too far. Some economists, while not unduly apprehen- 
sive, seem to think we are. Both the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve Board, which recently 
posted storm signals, seem to think so, too. 


Another deficit 

In his budget message to Congress last Jan. 17, 
President Eisenhower estimated expenditures for 
fiscal 1955 at $63.5 billion and receipts at $59 billion. 
That left a projected deficit of $4.5 billion. As fiscal 
predictions go, this wasn’t a bad guess. The President 
underestimated expenditures by nearly a billion and 
receipts by even more, but his predicted deficit was 
only $300 million off dead center. According to figures 
released by the Treasury and the Budget Bureau on 
July 20, this was the record when the books on fiscal 
1955 were closed on June 30: 


Mapemtures .......00ss0000% $64.49 billion 
NE sic kserinaseoewives $60.30 billion 
DE itkhoxereaesipanieks $ 4.19 billion 


What threw spending estimates off were unexpectedly 
high outlays for the farm price-support program. The 
return to prosperity last fall, which assumed boom 
proportions this spring, accounted for the welcome, 
unforeseen jump in receipts. Personal income taxes 
ran almost a billion ahead of estimates. Though the 
Administration now hopes to hold the deficit for the 
current fiscal year to $2.4 billion, the tax cut which 
everybody in Washington takes for granted in 1956, 
an election year, makes one skeptical. It looks now as 
if the Eisenhower Administration, despite big cut- 
backs in defense spending and smaller economies 
elsewhere, will not achieve its cherished goal of a 
balanced budget—not during its first term, anyway. 


Heralding unheralded Congressmen 

Whatever happens to the 435 members of the House 
of Representatives and the (on the average) 32 U.S. 
Senators we elect every two years? A mere handful 
make headlines. They are the ones who become chair- 
men of the two or three committees (such as foreign- 
affairs, armed services and perhaps finance) whose 
decisions are big news. There are a few others whose 
prestige and/or loquacity win them invitations on TV 
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forums, or whose penchant for publicity gets them a 
good press. The rest of our national legislators lead 
remarkably inconspicuous public lives. Among them 
are many devoted public servants who conscientiously 
do the drudgery that somebody has to do if satis- 
factory laws are to be made and amended. They study 
legislation from all angles. They take an active part in 
committee discussions and in public and closed-door 
hearings. They confer for long hours with representa- 
tives of executive departments and agencies affected 
by the legislation in hand. They read the letters and 
other informational materials which interested indi- 
viduals and groups pour into the offices of members 
of Congress. They read the daily newspapers with 
care. In other words, they bring well-informed minds 
to the professional work of lawmaking. They carry 
out their duties in a very responsible way. Former 
Sen. William Benton of Connecticut, in an article in 
the N. Y. Times Magazine for July 24, suggests that 
about five awards for “Distinguished Service in Con- 
gress’ be made each year around September 1 to pay 
honor to such “unappreciated heroes.” We like this 
idea very much. As Mr. Benton remarks, the American 
Political Science Association or some similar group 
could be asked to make the annual selections. 


Quite deliberate speed 

As the summer wears on toward September and the 
reopening of school, a great many people in the South 
are thinking about white and Negro children in the 
same classrooms. It is some fifteen months since the 
U. S. Supreme Court on May 17, 1954 passed the death 
sentence on segregation in public schools. But the court 
granted a stay of execution by asking for arguments 
on implementation of its ruling. The formal arguments 
before the high tribunal were the smallest part of the 
great debate that has been going on in the South since 
that historic May 17. An extreme position has been 
taken by the die-hards of Georgia, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana who would jettison the pub- 
lic-school systems of their States rather than admit 
Negro children to “white” classrooms. Much commoner 
is the attitude of State school officials in Florida, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Oklahoma who encourage, 
or at least permit, local school boards to move toward 
racial integration in the schools. The movement toward 
integration was given some impetus by an order of the 
U. S. Supreme Court on May 31 directing the local 
Federal District Courts concerned to issue decrees to 
ensure desegregation with all “deliberate speed.” De- 
crees were issued for Clarendon County, S. C., on July 
15 and for Prince Edward County, Va., on July 18. 
These repeated the Supreme Court’s orders, but re- 
fused to fix a time limit for compliance. The two coun- 
ties in question have large Negro populations amid 
white populations strongly opposed to desegregation. 
They therefore present the problem of integration at 
its toughest. It is not so tough, however, that it cannot 
gradually be solved by patience, reason and, especial- 
ly, Christian Charity. 


Army chaplains’ 180th year 

On July 29, 1775, the Continental Congress adopted 
a resolution providing for the pay of army chaplains. 
Writing to General Washington, Congressional Dele- 
gate Daniel Roberdeau of Pennsylvania referred to 
the “new arrangement” for this “new and honorable 
establishment.” How honorable the establishment has 
proved to be was evident on July 24 at Fort Myer, 
Va., when the 180th anniversary of the Army Chap- 
lains’ Corps was celebrated by a retreat parade before 
the Army Chief of Chaplains, Maj. Gen. Patrick J. 
Ryan. President Eisenhower saluted the corps: 


In peace and in battle, in garrison and in com- 
bat, they have played an incalculably important 
role in maintaining the religious faith and the 
military morale of our defenders. . . . The con- 
secration, the diligence, the courage and the re- 
sourcefulness of its chaplains is part of the Army’s 
proudest traditions. 


The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, said, 
“The Army chaplains, serving with the Army where- 
ever it is engaged, perform a vital and essential func- 
tion in administering to the spiritual needs of our 
fighting men.” Some 284 Army chaplains have died in 
line of duty and “hosts” of them, as the President 
remarked, have been decorated for gallantry and 
distinguished service. The thousands of chaplains who 
have served our nation and its fighting men since 1775 
are the obvious answer to those who would interpret 
separation of Church and State in so un-American a 
fashion as to claim that the Federal Constitution for- 
bids our Government to give any direct assistance to 
religion. 


Crime can be cut 

A year ago New York City’s Police Commissioner, 
Francis W. H. Adams, jolted New Yorkers with the 
blunt announcement that their city was on the verge 
of becoming a community of crime and violence. 
Major crime had continued its upward spiral with an 
increase of 9 per cent over the corresponding period 
in 1953. Reporting on the first 6 months of this present 
year in his farewell as commissioner, Mr. Adams 
could point to some heartening improvement. Major 
crime had not only ceased its upward climb; it had 
actually been cut by 13 per cent. That meant a 22- 
per-cent drop in burglaries, felonious assaults and 
other major crimes within the brief span of two years. 
There was little doubt about the big reason for the 
lessening of crime in New York City. More and better 
police work had turned the tide. When Mr. Adams 
took office, Jan. 1, 1954, he had 19,840 men. He 
added 1,689 and further increased the effectiveness 
of his force by the transfer of 1,500 men from non- 
essential jobs. Next, he plumped for, and got, sub- 
stantial salary increases. There were reforms in police 
administration, too, with a return to the so-called 
“shoo-fly” system of having a special squad to check 
on corruption within the police force itself. Not all 
of Mr. Adam’s moves were popular, That brings us 
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to another very important reason behind his success. 
He had the unflinching backing of New York’s Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, who had promised his commis- 
sioner a free hand and saw that he got it. Mr. Adams 
has shown that crime can be cut by police action. It 
is pretty poor economy to pay a crime bill rather 
than a bill for proper law enforcement. New Yorkers 
hope Mr. Adams’ successor emulates his year-and-a 
half record of law enforcement. 


Chicago radio and TV go anti-inflammatory 

The City News Bureau in Chicago, a press service 
that supplies the city’s nine major radio and TV sta- 
tions with spot news, has come up with the idea that 
news can be reported without inflammatory embellish- 
ments. Isaac Gershman, managing editor of the bureau, 
drew up directives for the guidance of his own staff. 
He told them to avoid the use of the word “riot” when 
reporting racial disturbances until it was clear that the 
troubles had actually assumed riot dimensions. Reports 
sent to radio and TV stations should call attention to 
the serious nature of the disturbances, but should 
carry the caution that these reports are “not for broad- 
cast” lest they “heighten tension and draw crowds.” 
Mr. Gershman’s ideas have already been adopted by 
Chicago’s nine stations. Reports of racial troubles 
there will henceforth be heard on the air-waves with 
a minimum of sensationalism. The same procedure 
will be used in reporting juvenile gang fights. The 
problem Mr. Gershman’s bureau faces, of course, is 
that of giving radio and TV stations the actual news 
about mob disorders and still doing so in cool fashion. 
“It is hoped,” he says, “that this method of treatment 
... will prevent hundreds of racists from concentrating 
at the trouble scene, and yet provide the assurance 
that the basic news is reported to the public.” What- 
ever be the practical difficulties, the main idea is 
admirable. Certain sections of the U. S. press might 
well study this new Chicago policy. 


Pipeline for Nazareth 

Down through the years the housewives of Nazareth 
have been drawing water from the well of the “Lady 
Mary,” the same well, according to tradition, which 
our Lady used. Now we learn from the daily press 
that a pipeline has just been completed which assures 
Nazareth a modern supply of water. What, one 
wonders, would our Lord think of this improvement? 
We imagine that He would wholeheartedly approve, 
as no doubt His Mother would, too. On a number of 
occasions, our Lord’s Vicar on earth, the present Holy 
Father, has welcomed the technological advances 
which have taken so much of the drudgery out of 
life. The Pope believes that, rightly used and sub- 
ordinated always to human values, they are part of 
God’s plan for the world. Certainly the busy house- 
wives of Nazareth, who now have only to turn a tap 
to get fresh water, can just as readily save their souls 
as all those women who down through the years have 
daily trudged to the “Lady Mary’s” well. 
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TENSIONS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

Since we received Fr. Canavan’s article on condi- 
tions in Northern Ireland (pp. 448-50 of this issue), 
a few items of Irish news have come our way. They 
help to round out the picture of tensions there. 

A party of 5,000 Orangemen, reported the New 
York Times July 13, decided on July 12 to insist “on 
their right to march through a Nationalist district” in 
the small Co. Down town of Annalong. They were 
accompanied by 400 police. No untoward incident 
occurred. The population of Annalong is 388. 

At Newtown Butler, Co. Fermanagh, a body of men 
from Clones, in the Irish Republic, on July 24 marched 
in procession across the border to attend a Nationalist 
festival. The police, pointing to a Government ban on 
such demonstrations, ordered them to disperse. When 
they refused, violence ensued and eleven men were 
arrested. 

Leaders of the two chief political parties in the 
Irish Republic, during a debate in the Dail, July 16, 
disapproved the use of force as a means to solve the 
partition problem. Liam Cosgrave, Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, and Eamon de Valera, leader of the 
Opposition, called for cooperation between North and 
South rather than aggressive policies. 

Hibernia, national Irish monthly review, carried on 
the front cover of its July issue an editorial, “The 
Policy of Bloodshed,” which asked: “If our country’s 
problems need action, must the action be bloody? If 
sacrifices, bloody sacrifices?” It aimed at promoting a 
“rational, dispassionate approach to a problem which 
too often touches off an orgy of atavistic, emotional 
reactions.” (Hibernia, under its present editor, Basil 
Clancy, has changed from a magazine of general in- 
terest to a review devoted to promoting in Ireland a 
social order based on justice and charity and a cul- 
ture both Christian and Irish. It is published at Fox- 
rock, Dublin; $2 a year or $5 for 3 years.) 

Ireland, a weekly bulletin distributed by the Irish 
Consulate General in New York, notes in its July 2 
issue that the Northern Government is under severe 
criticism for its treatment of the Mater Infirmorum, 
Belfast’s large Catholic hospital. The Mater decided 
not to come under the state hospital scheme. Catholic 
hospitals in Great Britain, in similar circumstances, 
do not receive the regular state subsidy, but are paid 
by the state for services rendered. The Mater gets no 
state aid at all. 

The Spectator, weekly London review, said of this 
in an early July issue: “It is not surprising that the 
Orange wing of the Unionist party should be display- 
ing its usual bigotry.” But the Spectator was sur- 
prised that the Northern Premier, Lord Brooke- 
borough, should countenance “so mean a piece of 
religious discrimination.” Even the Belfast Evening 
Telegraph, a stanch Unionist paper and no crusader 
for Catholic causes, about the same time urged the 
Government to reconsider its policy. Criticism came 
also from the Northern Ireland Medical Practitioners’ 
Association. C.K. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 











Only a little larger than a man’s hand, this cloud. 
No one could tell whether it would grow. But already 
the dimensions of the Dixon-Yates power contract 
disclosures and Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott’s 
troubles about mixing private business with his Gov- 
ernment job were great enough to worry Republican 
political leaders and to give Democrats hopes of a 
lively election issue in 1956. 

Probity in government was a major pledge of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower when he was a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1952. The country had been through 
the mink-coats-and-freezers scandals, and unquestion- 
ably the spectacle of Washington officials on the take 
helped turn votes against the Democrats. Today no 
one would question the personal or public honor or 
rectitude of the President. But it is almost certain 
that recent disclosures will enable the Democrats to 
raise a cry of wrongdoing in his Administration. Some 
of them, recalling the effective use of similar demands 
in the 1952 campaign, have already started insisting 
that the “mess in Washington” be cleaned up. 

There has been no showing anybody has had his 
hand in the till. But in the Dixon-Yates matter a fairly 
substantial showing has been made that people in the 
Administration tried to cover up some of the facts 
so they would not reach Congress or the public. Data 
given Congress which was supposed to tell the full 
story of the genesis of Dixon-Yates did no such thing. 
There was arrogant disregard for the fact that this was 
the public’s business. 

In the Talbott case the unwisdom of pushing a 
private partnership business from a high Government 
office seems obvious. It takes a colossal naiveté to 
believe it is possible to divorce the rank and title of 
high Pentagon position from the person in such a 
case. Mr. Talbott acted in full knowledge of the 
properly high sensitivity of Congress to the question 
of conflict of interest between private and public 
positions. Time and again the Senate has insisted on 
complete separation of the two before it would con- 
firm for office. Though Mr. Talbott announced on 
July 27 that he had severed his connection with Paul 
B. Mulligan & Co., his fate remained in doubt. 

Public memory is short. The Republican hope is 
that these matters will be forgotten by the 1956 presi- 
dential election. But the Democrats will try to keep 
them alive. Their hope is to root out more like them 
to build an issue of big-business control of the Gov- 
ernment for selfish gain. Realistically they know, 
though, that the man they believe they are going to 
have to beat next year—Dwight Eisenhower—is per- 
haps at his all-time prestige peak after Geneva. Peace 
and prosperity remain the most negotiable political 
currency minted. Cuar.es Lucey 


Fr. John LaFarge, an associate editor of AMERICA 
and its former Editor in Chief (1944-48) on July 26 
quietly celebrated the 50th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. He was ordained at the 
Canisianum seminary in Innsbruck. A few months 
after ordination Fr. LaFarge entered the Society of 
Jesus, Nov. 12, 1905. Next November there will be 
a formal celebration of both golden jubilees together. 
pw Summer Occasions. National convention, Catholic 
Art Association, Albany, N.Y., Aug. 19-20 (Mother 
C.E. Maguire, Newton College of the Sacred Heart, 
885 Centre St., Newton 59, Mass.) ... . National 
Liturgical Week, Worcester, Mass., Aug. 22-25 (Rev. 
David E. Bushey, Bishop’s Office, 1 Tuckerman St., 
Worcester). . . . Business, Education Conference 
sponsored by Catholic Business Education Ass’n., 
Palmer House, Chicago, Aug. 25-27 (Sr. M. Tarcisius, 
S.S.C.M., St. Patrick Academy, Momence, Ill.)... . 
Annual convention, National Newman Club Federa- 
tion, University of Colorado, Aug. 30-Sept. 4 (Bill 
Gallagher, 904 14th St., Boulder, Colo.). 

p> The Cardinal's Jubilee Campaign to raise $3 mil- 
lion on the occasion of the episcopal silver jubilee last 
May 15 of James Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of 
Toronto (AM. 5/7, p. 145), exceeded its goal by more 
than a million dollars, Religious News Service re- 
ported July 25. 

B® Reductions averaging 68 per cent have been made 
in the assessed valuation of Catholic school buildings 
in Los Angeles County, according to the Los Angeles 
Tidings for July 22. James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, appeared on July 13 be- 
fore the County Board of Supervisors to protest the 
unrealistically high valuation set on the school build- 
ings. The archdiocese is paying taxes on its parochial 
schools under protest. A referendum of Nov. 4, 1952 
granted tax exemption to private nonprofit elementary 
and secondary schools. This was declared unconsti- 
tutional by a State Superior Court on Aug. 7, 1953. 
Appeals on the case are pending before the State 
Supreme Court (Am. 8/29/53, p. 512; 1/9/54, p. 372). 
p> Just one hundred years ago, Aug. 2, 1855, Rev. 
William Markoe, Episcopalian clergyman in New 
Brunswick, N.J., was received into the Catholic 
Church at St. Ann’s Church, New York City, along 
with his wife and two children. The conversion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Markoe’s account published in 1894 
by the Catholic Truth Society, was a strictly “doc- 
trinal” one, not emotional, and deeply influenced by 
Catholic teaching on Transsubstantiation. Mr. Mar- 
koe was the grandfather of Rev. William M. Markoe, 
S.J., of Marquette University, and Rev. John P. Mar- 
koe, S.J., of the Creighton University, Omaha, a class- 
mate at West Point of President Eisenhower. C.K. 
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Geneva balance-sheet 


The repercussions of the six days of discussions be- 
tween the Big Four at Geneva can be assessed at this 
juncture only in a very tentative way. What made 
real news—and lots of it—was the emergence of the 
“one ingredient” which President Eisenhower, on 
the eve of his departure for Switzerland, said had 
been missing from all previous postwar conferences 
between east and West and he wanted to instil. This 
was “an honest intent to conciliate, to be tolerant, 
to try to see the other fellow’s viewpoint as we see 
our own.” 

In his brief TV report after returning home, Mr. 
Eisenhower quoted in full his earlier statement. He 
then observed that “these purposes have been pur- 
sued.” He did not say “achieved.” Perhaps the mere 
change of manners and mood at Geneva no longer 
seemed to him so decisive a step toward the solution 
of the portentous issues still dividing Moscow and 
its satellites from the Western democracies. 

It seemed to be agreed on all sides that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower easily outranked the other heads of gov- 
ernment, not only because he is also head of state of 
the most powerful nation in the world but also by 
virtue of his personal performance. His obvious sin- 
cerity and pacific intentions helped him to dramatize 
America’s peaceful role in world affairs. His triumph 
must have gone a long way toward canceling out 
Soviet propaganda about U.S. “war-mongering.” So 
far as anyone could tell, even Marshal Bulganin, 
Soviet Premier, and Nikita Khrushchev, head of the 
Communist party in the USSR, took the President at 
his word. What was even more remarkable, the Presi- 
dent’s statements at Geneva, together with those of 
Prime Minister Eden and Premier Edgar Faure, were 
fully reported in the Soviet press. 

The prime purpose of the Geneva Conference was, 
by a friendly exchange of views free of recriminations 
and threats, to explore ways of relaxing the tensions 
between East and West. No one expected the Big 
Four to reach any agreements at this “summit” meet- 
ing. The directive they issued instructing their re- 
spective Foreign Ministers to continue the search for 
solutions was about all any one could look for at the 
end of the discussions. The Foreign Ministers will 
meet, it seems, in October. 

The agenda for October compromised on the rela- 
tive priority of two of the four items on the agenda 
set up the second day of the Geneva meeting. The 
West regarded German reunification as the No. 1 
problem. The Soviet Union insisted on putting Euro- 
pean security first. So the two are combined. 

The Geneva discussions left no doubt that German 
reunification is the chief bone of contention between 
Russia and the West. Both sides have a vital interest 
in seeing Germany reunited on terms that will prevent 
that country, after it rearms, from becoming a threat 
to the peace of Europe. Chancellor Adenauer, who 
will visit Moscow before the Foreign Ministers meet 
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in October, will insist on the Western view that his 
countrymen in both the Bonn Republic and Soviet 
East Germany be allowed to unite on the basis of 
free elections and a free option of remaining a partner 
in Nato. 

There is a bare chance that Moscow may come to 
see that such an arrangement offers the best chance 
of keeping a reunited Germany from endangering the 
peace of Europe. Unless it does, it will gamble on 
making a better deal after Dr. Adenauer (who is 79 
years of age) leaves office. One encouraging phase of 
Geneva was that the Soviet Union forewent its usual 
threat that German rearmament within Nato would 
inevitably mean trouble. 

Several proposals were made at Geneva in regard 
to European security. They all hinged, however, on 
opposing views of what to do about Germany. 

Disarmament proposals received quite an airing. 
President Eisenhower caused a sensation by suggest- 
ing that the United States and the USSR allow each 
other to inspect military installations from the air. 
This was a dramatic way of underscoring how pacific 
our aims are. Otherwise it seems impractical. The 
Geneva directive returned the problem, first, to the 
UN Disarmament subcommittee, meeting in New 
York on August 29, and then to the Foreign Ministers. 

Perhaps the most promising question is that of 
“Development of Contacts between East and West.” 
The month’s visit of Soviet agriculturalists to the 
Midwest and a similar group of American agricul- 
turalists to the USSR show how this can be done. 

Everything, of course, depends on whether the So- 
viets have durable and overriding reasons for relaxing 
tensions. If they now see that nuclear war must at 
all costs be avoided, the road to peace, however long 
and arduous it may be, shows promise. But if the 
Soviet change of front is merely a ruse, then we cannot 
afford to relax our vigilance. Since we do not know 
which it is, we must play things very safe. 

The essential problem, as Walter Lippmann has 
explained, is this: the Soviet dictatorship can prepare 
an attack on us in secret because it operates in secret. 
The West cannot secretly prepare an attack on the 
Soviet Union because we operate out in the open. 
The build-up of Soviet offensive air power and inter- 
continental missiles leaves us no alternative but to 
keep our own power at the peak needed to maintain 
a safe balance of strength. All the USSR needs to do 
to relax tensions is to free the satellites, dismantle 
international Communist subversion and agree to in- 
spection of armaments. 
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Vietnam’s elections 


The reluctance of South Vietnam’s Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem to begin talks preliminary to the July, 1956 
elections called for in last year’s Geneva agreement 
comes as no surprise. As this issue of AMERICA goes 
to press, Mr. Diem, despite a Communist invitation, 
has made no move to meet with the leaders of North 
Vietnam for the discussions which were to have begun 
July 20. Though France and Britain, Western co-sig- 
natories of the Geneva armistice, and the United States 
(a non-signatory) are reportedly concerned over the 
Premier’s violation of the truce terms, common sense 
is all on the doughty Mr. Diem’s side. 

South Vietnam was not a party to the truce which 
partitioned Vietnam into a Communist-held North 
and a free South. From the very beginning, the Diem 
Government recognized the Geneva agreement for 
what it was—a face-saving device whereby the French 
were able to extricate themselves from an untenable 
military position. For the Communists the truce en- 
tailed a mere two-year delay before the Vietminh, by 
means of country-wide elections, would reap the full 
fruit of its military victory and gain control of all 
Vietnam. 

A Communist political victory would be the inevi- 
table consequence of general elections as envisaged 
by the signers of the Geneva agreement. No way has 
yet been devised to guarantee freedom of vote for the 
citizens of a totalitarian regime. North Vietnam is 
not likely to become an exception to this rule. Be- 
cause of the larger population in the North, the people 
of South Vietnam would be forced to accept Com- 
munist domination even though they voted 100 per 
cent against the Vietminh. 

As long as the cards are stacked against his Govern- 
ment, Mr. Diem’s reluctance even to discuss elections 
with the Communists is understandable. There is only 
one way to safeguard the democratic rights of the 
people of South Vietnam. They must be in a position 
to determine their own political future, regardless of 
whether or not the North votes Communist, as it is 
expected to do. The Geneva agreement contains no 
guarantee that they will be able to do so. 

To renege on the elections, of course, will be a 
violation of the agreement which put an end to the 
fighting in Indo-China. Yet the Communists have al- 
ready set the precedent for infringement of the ar- 
mistice terms. The Government of North Vietnam has 
consistently blocked the free movement of populations 
between the two zones. It has built up its armed 
forces with Red Chinese help and recently sparked 
armed revolt in neighboring Laos. 

Neither South Vietnam nor the Big Three, there- 
fore, need have any qualms about violating the 
Geneva agreement as far as the scheduled elections 
are concerned. It would be far better to recognize now 
the unconscionable blunder made at Geneva last year 
than to allow South Vietnam to slip down a Commu- 
nist drain as the result of a rigged vote in the North. 


Showdown on gas prices 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn has apparently decided 
that even without White House pressure the Harris 
bill exempting independent gas producers from Fed- 
eral regulation can be passed. According to Washing- 
ton scuttlebutt, a quiet count of heads convinced the 
shrewd Texas Democrat that he was wrong several 
weeks ago in warning that, unless the President pub- 
licly espoused the cause of the gas producers, the 
Harris bill, along with the companion Fulbright Bill 
in the Senate, was doomed. 

In needling the President to come to the rescue of 
Jersey Standard, Phillips Petroleum, Shell and the 
other major producers of natural gas, Mr. Rayburn 
hoped, of course, that White House influence would 
change some votes on the Republican side. He was 
even more concerned, however, with possible political 
repercussions. He wanted Mr. Eisenhower, whose 
Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
recommended last February that the independent gas 
producers be freed from Federal control, to share the 
onus of raising the gas bills of more than 20 million 
consumers. 

That an increase in the price of gas would be an 
inevitable consequence of ending Federal regulation 
is admitted on all sides. The anti-regulationists, how- 
ever, pooh-pooh the cost of this increase to consumers. 
They argue, truly enough, that the cost of gas at the 
well-head takes only a small fraction of the consumer’s 
gas dollar, probably about 10 cents. The rest goes to 
pay transportation and distribution costs. Why then, 
they ask, all the pother about pennies? 

The opponents of the Harris bill reply that this 
argument proves too much. If pushed to its logical 
conclusion, it would invalidate all regulation of utili- 
ties. For the individual consumer, figuring his bills 
on a daily basis, such regulation always involves only 
pennies. But the pennies, for telephone service, for 
light and water, for transportation, have a way of 
adding up to dollars and increasing in a significant 
way a family’s annual living costs. 

Furthermore, what may be a matter of pennies to 
consumers is a matter of hundreds of millions, even 
billions, of dollars to producers. In an editorial on 
July 19, the Denver Post noted that at the present 
average price of gas at the well-head—9 cents per 
thousand cubic feet—the 212 trillion cubic feet of re- 
serves are worth $19 billion. If the price went to 20 
cents, as it might easily do without regulation, the 
reserves would be worth—and would cost consumers— 
$42 billion. Only pennies may be involved, but by the 
billions. 

If only because of the enormous stakes involved, 
we regret that the Harris bill is being pressed at the 
fag-end of the session. There must be many in Con- 
gress who agree with Rep. Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, 
who announced on July 22 that he would oppose con- 
sidering such important legislation “at this late hour 
before adjournment.” 
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Northern f[reland: 
a people divided 





Francis Canavan 





I WAS STANDING on the sidewalk in a Northern 
Irish town, waiting for a relative, when a car pulled 
up to the curb and a young clergyman got out. I 
nodded to him, but he simply stared through me and 
walked away. A moment later a Catholic business- 
man came by and stopped to talk to me. As we were 
talking, the cleric . ame back, got into his car and 
drove away. 

“Who was that?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said the businessman, “he’s some Presbyte- 
rian fellow.” In a bitter voice he added: “They don’t 
like us, and we don’t like them.” 


A PEopLE DivinEpD 


The bitterness of feeling that divides Protestants 
and Catholics in Northern Ireland is so obvious as to 
strike even the casual visitor. The people with whom 
I spoke there were almost all Catholics, but one can 
read the Protestants’ sentiments in slogans such as 
the one I saw painted on a roadside wall: “No Pope 
Here. K[ing] W/(illiam) III. Remember Derry 
1688”—the year of the Glorious Revolution in England. 
The following year the Protestant forces supporting 
William of Orange successfully resisted a siege by the 
army of James II, and “Derry’s walls, no surrender,” 
is still an Orange toast and war-cry. More than that, 
it is a revelation of a community's state of mind. 

The population of the six counties that constitute 
Northern Ireland is 1.87 million. Of these, some 
900,000 are non-Catholics (mostly Presbyterians and 
members of the Church of Ireland) and 470,000 are 
Catholics. The proportion of Protestants to Catholics 
is highest in and around Belfast and tends to get 
lower as one approaches the “border” that separates 
Northern Ireland from the Irish Republic. 

The dominant Protestant majority think of them- 
selves as an island of true religion, civilization and 
culture in a threatening sea of popery, lawlessness 
and debased living standards. The lodges of the 
Orange Order assiduously dedicate themselves to 
maintaining this way of thinking, with results that are 
sometimes amusing. 

Shortly after World War II, a little boy riding in a 
streetcar through a bombed-out section of Belfast 
asked his mother why all the houses had fallen down. 
“Och, laddie,” she said, “there’s a wee man in Rome, 
and he sent the Germans over to do that.” But on a 
more serious level, there is a conviction prevalent 
among the Protestants that to incorporate themselves 
into the Catholic South would mean the loss of liberty, 
democracy and a high standard of living. 
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Fr. Canavan, a Jesuit of the New York province, 
is working for a doctorate in political science at 
Duke University. He spent the past year at Ox- 
ford, England, in research for a thesis on the polit- 
ical thought of Edmund Burke. Given his Irish 
background and the course of his studies, it was 
natural that he should take a deep interest in 
Ireland's No. 1 political problem, the separation of 
the six northern counties from the Irish Republic. 


The most frequently cited example in recent years 
of what the Protestants fear was the defeat in 1951 
of a mother-and-child clause in a health bill in the 
Parliament of the Irish Republic. The Catholic 
bishops condemned the clause on the ground that it 
unreasonably enlarged the scope and power of the 
state in the field of medicine and so was immoral. It 
was thereupon defeated by a large vote. You see, 
said the Protestants, democracy in a Catholic country 
is no more than a mask for control by the hierarchy— 
and we will have none of it. 

One can expatiate on the right of a Catholic people 
to follow the moral guidance of their bishops. But this 
does not meet the Protestant objection. As the North- 
ern Ireland Minister of Home Affairs, G. B. Hanna, 
said in a recent speech: “I accept at once that in an 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholic country such as Eire, 
the hierarchy may exert its authority and intervene in 
political matters. . . . But what I will not accept is 
that they have any right to direct me.” 


“Democracy” IN THE NortuH 


What democracy means in the part of the country 
which the Protestants themselves control is another 
and much disputed question. The Six Counties of 
Northern Ireland were separated from the rest of the 
country by the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, 
and were given their own Parliament, subordinate to 
the general authority of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. The Protestant majority of 
this sub-state has been holding the fortress ever since. 

Besides the Royal Ulster Constabulary of some 
3,000 men (of whom about 500 are Catholics), there 
is a solidly Protestant volunteer force, the 10,000 so- 
called “B Specials,” who keep their rifles at home and 
patrol the roads at night. The Government also en- 
joys certain “special powers,” in virtue of which arms 
may be searched for without warrant, newspapers 
may be banned and persons can be made liable to ar- 
rest and imprisonment without trial or benefit of 
habeas corpus. The Special Powers Act was passed 
as an emergency measure in 1922. The emergency 
has now lasted 33 years. The Act was denounced in 
1935 by a commission of the British National Council 
of Civil Liberties as “contrary to the fundamental 
principles of democratic government” (cf. Am 
4/29/50, p. 108). 

The Catholic minority who live under this Govern- 
ment complain (if so tame a word is adequate to ex- 
press their feelings) of systematic discrimination. 
Election districts, they say, are gerrymandered, so that 
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not only the Northern Ireland Parliament but most of 
the local councils have Protestant majorities out of all 
proportion to the actual distribution of the population. 
The power thus held is said to be consistently used 
to favor Protestants over Catholics, especially in re- 
gard to housing and employment. 

Public housing in the United Kingdom is usually 
council housing. Catholics allege that it is very diffi- 
cult for them to get council houses. For example, I 
was told that in one town, which is about evenly 
divided between Protestants and Catholics, 45 council 
houses were put up in one year, of which 42 went to 
Protestants. Catholics also say that they find employ- 
ment widely denied to them. One young Catholic 


On the Catholic side, resentment against religious 
discrimination is certainly coupled with an Irish 
nationalism which in itself forms no part of Catholic 
doctrine. As Colm Brogan pointed out in the Tablet 
(London) for May 7, Ireland’s refusal, so long as 
partition is maintained, to enter into defense com- 
mitments with other nations of Western Europe was 
scarcely dictated by the Holy See. 

This is not said out of any lack of sympathy with 
Irish nationalism. It seems to me that the partition 
of Ireland only aggravates, rather than heals, the dis- 
sensions that divide the Irish people and that the 
necessary first step towards a cure is to unite the coun- 
try once more under its own Government. Neverthe- 





told me of being laid off by his Protest- pay 
ant employer, who said that he was [pss 
being forced to do so by the local |fié¢, 
Orange lodge. Such stories are com- 
mon. Catholics further allege that all 
this is part of a policy of forcing them 
to emigrate in order to offset the effects 
of the high Catholic birth rate, which 
otherwise would be a threat to the 
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stances. It must be allowed that a per- 
secuted minority develops an unfortunate habit of 
seeing persecution everywhere, and I saw clear in- 
stances of this among the Ulster Catholics. But to deny 
the substance of their grievances is very like saying 
that the Negroes in our own South have nothing to 
complain about. 


RELIGION AND POLiITICs 


The comparison between Northern Ireland and our 
Southern States can be carried further. It is a com- 
monplace of political oratory south of the border to 
call Northern Ireland a Fascist police state. The 
charge, as sensible men in Dublin will tell you, is vast- 
ly exaggerated. But one could with much less injus- 
tice see Northern Ireland as a chillier version of the 
State of Georgia, and its Prime Minister, Lord Brooke- 
borough, as a titled counterpart, not of Mussolini, but 
of ex-Governor Herman Talmadge. In either case the 
purpose is the same: to help the majority keep a 
feared and despised minority down. 

The basic cause of the bitterness and tension that 
characterize Northern Ireland is religious animosity. 
The religious issue, however, is complicated by a po- 
litical one. The Protestants are Unionists, i. e., want 
to maintain the political union with Great Britain. 
Unionism is the basic political plank of all Protestant 
politics, and all other political issues are subordinated 
to it. In part it springs from awareness of the eco- 
nomic and financial benefits derived from the union. 
But at bottom, it seems to me to spring from a deter- 
mination not to become part of an Irish and Catholic 
nation. 


the situation. 

What the Catholics of the North want is not mere- 
ly justice but reunion with the rest of Ireland. Politi- 
cally, almost all of them support the Nationalist or 
Sinn Fein parties. Both parties work for a united 
Ireland. The Sinn Fein party is regarded as the party 
of militant action, the Nationalists as more mod- 
erate. In their political demonstrations Catholics carry 
the Irish Republican tricolor (sometimes at the cost 
of having their heads cracked by the clubs of the 
police), and their motivating ideal is not Catholic 
emancipation but a united Ireland. It is this juncture 
of nationalistic aims with the demand for religious 
equality that has created a political impasse. 


DEADLOCK 


For the nationalists want what the Unionists are 
determined never to give. The Protestants of the 
South have on the whole been treated fairly and have 
accepted the fact that they are, willy-nilly, part of an 
independent Irish nation. Their organ, the Irish 
Times, advocates the reunification of North and South, 
with a view of course to strengthening the Protestant 
interest in the republic. Some years ago Eamon de 
Valera proposed a plan by which the Northern Gov- 
ernment would retain all its present powers, but the 
powers reserved to the Westminster Parliament would 
be transferred to an All-Ireland Parliament sitting in 
Dublin. All such appeals, however, meet with a cold 
response in the North. 

When I spoke to an intelligent and exceptionally 
well-balanced Protestant in Belfast about the prob- 
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lems which would arise if partition were ended, he 
simply smiled and said: “Frankly, it won’t be ended— 
not without bloodshed.” The bloodshed may not be 
long in coming. 

Today the Irish Republican Army, a private and 
secret organization dedicated to the violent overthrow 
of British rule in Ireland, is active again. Last year 
raids were carried out on arms depots at Armagh 
and Omagh in the North. Two participants in the 
latter raid, Patrick Clarke and Thomas Mitchell, now 
serving ten-year jail sentences were elected to the 
House of Commons in the general] election of May 26. 
While they are ineligible to take their seats (and had 
no intention of taking them anyway), their election 
by Northern Ireland nationalists was regarded by the 
British press as an endorsement of the IRA. Nervous 
tension north of the Border has risen, and last spring 
quick-triggered B Specials shot at a carful of teen- 
agers who did not stop when ordered to, killing one 
of them. 

South of the border the IRA, after a period of 
eclipse, has again become respectable and is drawing 


idealistic young recruits. Rightly or wrongly, a large 
number of Irish Catholics, in both North and South, 
claim that a resort to force is the only solution to 
what they regard as an intolerable situation. To what 
extent there is a genuine will to act, and how much 
of this is mere talk, is more than a casual visitor can 
surmise. But it is significant that it is so much talked 
about, even among the clergy. “Professionally, of 
course,” one priest said to me, “we must be against 
the use of force. But the lesson of our history is that 
force is the only argument the English will pay any 
heed to.” 

There is an unhappy degree of truth in what he 
said, for the English, on whom a solution must de- 
pend, seem congenitally unable to take the Irish 
seriously. Yet one wonders whether there is not still 
wisdom in the words which Edmund Burke wrote to 
the Irish Catholic leaders in 1792: “I assure them, if 
they will trust a man of some reflection and much 
experience, that the resources of persevering, litig- 
ious, dissatisfied obedience are much greater than 
those of almost any force, even if any force they had.” 





Homage to the 
Mother of God 


Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv. 








Ar THE SIXTEENTH general assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, held at 
Los Angeles in May, as reported in the daily press 
for May 24, “the proposal to ordain women was 
adopted by a standing vote.” In addition, “the dele- 
gates approved a resolution criticizing Roman Cath- 
olics’ progressive trend to exalt the figure of the Vir- 
gin Mary.” 


ORDINATION OF WOMEN 


It interests us little if the Presbyterian Church As- 
sembly, subject to the approval of the local presby- 
teries, wishes to permit women to be ordained minis- 
ters of their churches. This is their affair. It is, of 
course, contrary to the biblical injunction as promul- 
gated by St. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (14:34): “Let women keep silence in the 
churches; for it is not permitted them to speak [i.e., 
publicly in churches], but let them be submissive, as 
the law also says.” One would surmise that any 
Protestant organization would think twice before vio- 
lating a biblical injunction, especially since Protes- 
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laer, N. Y., is the author of Mariology of St. Anthony 
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tants as a rule insist so much on the Bible as the 
sole norm and guide of their faith. . 

In this light the action taken by the Presbyterian 
assembly appears to the casual observer rather 
strange. However, if the Presbyterians want women 
ministers, and feel that, to the peace of their con- 
sciences, they have satisfactorily solved the biblical 
prohibition to the contrary, let them ordain women 
ministers. 

But does it not seem illogical that, while they are 
to all appearances thus violating a biblical injunction, 
they should find fault with Catholics for believing 
that the Bible honors the Mother of God? If they 
are ready to honor women to such a degree that, con- 
trary to all past traditions in their church, they are 
now ready to ordain them as ministers, is it not odd 
that they should find fault with Catholics for honor- 
ing a woman, who according to one of their own 
Protestant poets, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in 
The Golden Legend, is the fairest “example of all 
womanhood”? If Presbyterians can exalt their 
women, why cannot Catholics exalt Mary, the “per- 
fect woman,” the “Second Eve,” who blotted out the 
curse of Adam and crushed the head of the hellish 
serpent, whose dominion these same Presbyterian 
women ministers, we presume, will also one day try 
to break? 

It was through Christ that our redemption was 
wrought. It was through Christ’s Resurrection that 
the bonds of death were broken. In Christ’s Ascen- 
sion the portals of Heaven were opened to fallen 
humanity. All this was effected through the 
incarnate Son of God. Without flesh and blood taken 
from a woman there would have been no Incarnation. 
Without a body born of woman Christ could not have 
suffered death on the cross for man’s salvation. And 
if He had not had a body “born of a woman” (Gal. 
4:4), capable of death, there would have been no 
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Resurrection, for “since by a man came death, by a 
man also comes resurrection of the dead” (1 Cor. 
15:21). And who else was this woman by whom 
Christ became incarnate, if not Mary, the Virgin of 
Nazareth (Luke 1: 26-55)? 


Honor To Gop’s MOTHER 


The Catholic Church exalts Mary because Almighty 
God first exalted her. It was He who, according to 
the text of St. Luke just quoted, chose her, among all 
women, to become the mother of His Incarnate Son. 
It was He who sent to Mary the Archangel Gabriel 
to salute her with the most beautiful of all salutations 
bestowed on any woman, “Hail, full of grace!” It was 
an angel who at God’s behest called her “blessed 
among women.” It was an angel who assured her 
that, by the overshadowing of that same God, a most 
singular miracle would be enacted in her: her virgin- 
ity would not be jeopardized by her maternity, be- 
cause the “Holy Spirit shall come upon thee .. . there- 
fore the Holy One to be born shall be called the Son 
of God” (Luke 1: 27:37). Was ever a greater privi- 
lege conferred on any woman? 

Almighty God so honored Mary that by a miracu- 
lous conception and virginal birth she became Mother 
of Him in the flesh who was the Son of God by eter- 
nal generation, so that God’s Son should become, in 
the flesh, also her first-born and only son. Then why 
is it wrong, pray, and why should Catholics be criti- 
cized publicly by an assembly of Presbyterians for 
honoring the woman Almighty God singled out for 
these wondrous prerogatives? Or was it wrong for 
Almighty God so singularly to have honored Mary? 
Or is it wrong for Catholics to imitate their God? 

Did Christ, the Son of God, do wrong by becoming 
subject to Mary (Luke 2: 51)? As St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, in his Homily on St. Luke 2:42-52 (nos. 
7-8), says: 

Admire both and ask yourself which is the 
more wonderful: the Son of God’s most benign 
condescension or Mary’s most exalted dignity. 
Whichever you choose, you will find in it some- 
thing admirable, something miraculous. That God 
should obey a woman, is humility beyond com- 
pare; that a woman should command God is 
sublimity without parallel. To the praise of virgins 
it is said in the Sacred Scriptures that they follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. What glory 
then is due her who also goes before the Lamb? 

The dying Christ recommended His beloved Mother 
to St. John, and through St. John to us all: “Behold 
Thy Mother” (John 19:27). Shall we refuse Christ 
His last request to honor His Mother, to take her 
unto our own? 

The same Holy Spirit who chose Mary for His 
spouse came down upon the apostles on Pentecost 
Sunday to enlighten them, strengthen them and in- 
spire them to organize and spread the Church of God 
on earth. Mary was with the apostles on that occa- 
sion in the upper chamber when He came down upon 
them in the form of fiery tongues. Why should 


Mary be especially mentioned by St. Luke as having 
been present (Acts 1:13 and 2: 1-4) unless it was for 
the fact that she was Queen.of Apostles and had a 
special role to play in the Church? 

The veneration of Mary, then, is based on the 
Sacred Scriptures, on the very Bible that our Protes- 
tant friends, like ourselves, so rightly honor and revere 
as the word of God. Our love for Mary is based on 
the tradition of almost two thousand years. Why are 
we now being asked by professed Christians to over- 
throw both? 


ACTU labor schools 
for Spanish-speaking 





Norman C. DeW eaver 





On JULY 5, 1953, Rev. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., 
assistant professor of sociology at Fordham Univer- 
sity, in an address to the eighth annual convention 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists in 
New York, offered this challenge: 


It remains for you, then, to foster in the Puerto 
Rican worker the ideal of the Catholic in the 
labor union—the sense of Christlike devotion that 
makes you your brother's keeper; that sense of 
social responsibility that will make the union an 
instrument of justice and democracy; that sense 
of dignity of man as an image of God 


By October, 1953, the challenge had been taken 
up and the ACTU had begun a program for bilingual 
Puerto Rican workers to train them to become labor- 
school teachers. It was begun by two Fordham Law 
School students, Robert J. O'Neill and Robert J. 
Mozer, neither of whom spoke Spanish. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


However, heeding the words of Father Fitzpatrick, 
they made a start. After a few weeks of consultation 
with Rev. Philip Carey, S.J., director of the Xavier 
Labor School, various union officials, the New York 
office of the Government of Puerto Rico and Msgr. 
Joseph F. Connolly, coordinator of Spanish Catholic 
Action in the New York Archdiocese, they drew up 
a press release announcing the commencement of the 
training program. 

Much to the surprise of these two law students, 
over forty people showed up at the opening session. 
Every Saturday for five months the students came to 
the ACTU office to hear talks by labor leaders, 
lawyers, government officials and priests. The sub- 
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jects ranged from housing laws to trade-union democ- 
racy, from grievance procedures to labor ethics. 

The difficulties in training this group to be effective 
teachers were nearly insurmountable. While most of 
them had a fair understanding of the English lan- 
guage, none had more than a rudimentary concept 
of the nature of a union or a labor contract, and they 
had little appreciation of workers’ rights and obliga- 
tions. 

The most difficult task in this program was not 
teaching the technical aspects of union structure or 
parliamentary procedure. Rather it 
was trying to transplant a purely 
Anglo-Saxon concept of union rights, 
responsibilities and duties into Latin 
minds. 

For example, there was a strong 
tendency among these men to look for 
“some law” to solve an on-the-job 
problem, rather than to try to solve 
it by militant action. As the classes 
progressed, greater emphasis was 
therefore placed on the “why” of trade 
unionism, than on anything else. More 
time was spent on examining collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts than on any 
other topic. a 

Other problems were less complex than the fore- 
going but just as real. To men who had spent the 
greater part of their working life in the atmosphere 
of a languid Caribbean island, the simple notion that 
classes ought to begin on time was quite strange. 
Many students, because of a deep fear of insulting 
the teacher, would not admit they did not understand 
him at times. This helped neither teacher nor pupils. 

The difficulties were slowly overcome, and as the 
classes went on, the students were grouped into sec- 
tions to prepare the texts for the classes they would 
teach. An ACTU member sat in on all these confer- 
ences as a technician, but the contents of the syllabus 
was made up by Puerto Ricans for Puerto Ricans. 

By the end of January, 1954, seven teachers were 
ready and had their courses prepared. A 30-page 
mimeographed outline of the problems of trade union- 
ism, emphasizing the importance of the labor contract, 
was drawn up in English and Spanish. Over thirty 
pages were ready in Spanish explaining the Taft- 
Hartley Act and laws on such matters as social secu- 
rity, housing, workmen’s compensation. Even books 
in Spanish dealing with parliamentary procedure 
were available. 


First SCHOOL 


The first stage of the job was finished. Spurred on 
by Father Fitzpatrick’s speech, two law students and 
the ACTU, by dint of hard work, had laid the ground- 
work for Spanish-language labor schools. 

The next step was to open a school. In cooperation 
with Monsignor Connolly, two places in Puerto Rican 
areas were selected for the pioneer schools. 
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On February 26, 1954, the first U. S. Catholic labor 


school for the Spanish-speaking was inaugurated. It | 
was located on the lower east side of New York, in | 


Saint Stephen’s parochial school. 
The ACTU teachers and Rev. Lorenzo Soler, T.O.R., 
from the parish, were there to greet 30 applicants, 


and La Escuela de San Estéban was off to an auspi- | 


cious beginning. 


Two nights later, the ACTU opened a second labor | 


school, in lower Harlem. Only eight students came. 
The school lasted but two weeks. Some very dejected 
law students and Puerto Rican work- 


St. Stephen’s a success. This it was. 

During the nine weeks the courses 
lasted, the ACTU began to take on 
meaning for the Puerto Ricans. Prob- 
lems began to be brought in to it. 
Men with large families would tell of 
unorganized sweat shops where they 
took home $35 a week, minus tax de- 
ductions. Women who supported fam- 
ilies were getting 85 cents an hour in 
organized shops where they were ob- 
viously the victims of a “shakedown.” 

When cases of obvious violations of 
wage-and-hour laws were found, the 
ACTU called in a government representative to in- 
stitute criminal prosecution. But not all cases could be 
disposed of so conveniently. What do you do when 
bona-fide unions have three-year contracts that call 
for wages of 85 cents an hour and a check-off of $2 
monthly dues? What can the ACTU do to stop land- 
lords charging $100 a month for two-room apartments 
minus hot water, minus heat, with only one toilet for 
ten or fifteen families? 


RESULTS 


As the ACTU teaching began to take hold, several 
interesting situations developed. One Puerto Rican 
father of eight who came to the school believed in 
translating his learning into action. After his short 
period of training in the ACTU school he was elected 
shop steward on his job. Then one very warm day 
last year, he decided to process a grievance. He con- 
fronted the boss with the problem and was answered 
with a flat “No.” A call to the business agent of his 
union proved equally fruitless. The business agent 
wasn't in. 

Our student had kept his patience long enough. He 
called all the workers out of the shop and paraded 
them from Brooklyn to the rather plush offices of the 
union headquarters in New York City. He had “rights” 
and he would enforce them, much to the displeasure 
of his very embarrassed union leaders This was the 
first “strike” a certain very mature union had in a 
very long time in New York. 

Another case demonstrated how far some union 
leaders will go to suppress democracy in the ranks. 
Two of the ACTU students took their lessons very 
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ed a decent, militant local. They organized hard. But 
some people don’t like it that way. Their employer 
invited them in for a meeting and offered them a 
bribe. They refused. 

At the next membership meeting, a representative 
of their international union came in and played a 
tape recording of the bribe meeting with the employ- 
er. But the tape was cut to give the impression that 
the two had accepted the bribe. It was a terrible set- 
back for Juan and Hugo, who next day quit both their 
jobs and the union. We have not seen them around 
ACTU for a long time now. 

The ACTU continued its educational program by 
establishing two other Spanish-language labor schools. 
In the fall of 1954, one was commenced with moder- 
ate success at St. John Chrysostom’s in the Bronx. The 
most recent escuela is located in East Harlem at St. 


seriously. Consequently Juan was elected president of 
his local and Hugo was elected secretary. They want- 





Cecilia’s parochial school. Over sixty persons attend 
classes there in English, labor and social legislation, 
trade-union practices and labor ethics. The teachers 
are a law student, an electrical worker, a paper-box 
worker, a truant officer and a priest. 

These schools, brought into being with little money, 
a lot of courage and a great deal of hard work, are 
helping to solve in some small way a few of the many 
problems facing the Puerto Rican worker in New York 
City. However, the ACTU will readily admit that its 
work barely begins to remedy the social and economic 
evils pervading the Spanish ghetto in New York with 
its 300,000 working men and women. 

Without a serious increase in activity in this field 
by more Catholic actionists, many of our Puerto Rican 
brothers and sisters will never be taught “that sense 
of dignity of man as an image of God .. .” It’s time 
they learned it—and learned it from us, their fellow- 
Americans. 





Paris letter 


SALUTE TO FRANCE: America’s “Salute to France” 
sounded its final notes on Sunday July 3 when the 


_ final performance of The Skin of Our Teeth was given 
_ at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre. Oklahoma! took the 
| stage of the Champs-Elysées for the last time, and 
_ the eternal “putters-off-till-the-last-minute” queued up 


in the Tuileries Gardens to catch a closing-date 


_ glimpse of the brilliant exhibition “French Master- 
_ pieces in American Collections” at the Orangerie Art 
' Gallery. 


Now that it’s all over (and the Salute has been 
making its presence felt in Paris since mid-May) what 
is there to be said of France’s acknowledgment of 


' America’s flattering gesture? This has been strangely 
| lukewarm, and it seems to me that the French have 
_ been grudging and niggardly in their response to the 


cultural homage of America. No one denies the French 
the right to judge the individual items that comprised 
the Salute by the highest artistic standards. Nor can 


_ acertain ingrained incomprehension be surmounted 
_ at one sitting (at Oklahomal!, for example). But one 


could have expected a gracious acceptance of the 


| tribute as such, and an appreciation of the efforts 
| put forth by the American organizers to make it a 


worthy one. To my knowledge, no adequate ac- 
knowledgment has been made. 
Let's begin at the beginning and take things in 


| order. An exhibition of modern American art and the 
 Orangerie exhibition of French masterpieces opened 
_ Simultaneously, the former for a short period (gather- 


ing unfavorable notices) and the second to run the 


| length of the Salute as its brightest ornament. It was 


ho strain on the French to admire their own artists. 
And as Impressionism enjoys a great vogue at the 
moment, an exhibition subtitled “From David to 
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LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











Toulouse-Lautrec” was bound to have a wide appeal, 
especially this season when interesting art shows have 
been a rarity. These loan paintings aroused critical 
acclaim, popular enthusiasm and a certain gratitude 
to America for providing the occasion for France to 
contemplate with delight a selection of her finest 
artistic creations. 

The musical contribution consisted of three con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, visiting Europe for the first time. 
The orchestra was praised for its discipline, its fine 
sonority and the rare quality of many of the instru- 
ments, particularly in the string section, but on the 
whole was found lacking in character and feeling, or, 
as one critic put it, in “fantasy and inventiveness.” 
Whatever truth there may be in these reserves, the 
public largely attended and loudly applauded the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The dance came next in the form of the New York 
City Ballet, and was undoubtedly the greatest success 
of the stage presentations. The Champs-Elysées 
Theatre (1,200 seats) attracted overflow audiences for 
the seven performances. Praise from the critics went 
principally to George Balanchine, director and choreo- 
grapher of the company, and then to the splendid 
corps de ballet, to André Eglevsky and to the assistant 
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choreographer Jerome Robbins. What made for the 
special appeal of the New York group was the feeling 
of dynamic and talented young energy wisely guided 
by genius allied to experience—the ideal wedding of 
the qualities of the New World and the Old, as the 
French see it. 

For my own part, I was a little disappointed that 
the dynamism of the company was not even more 
forceful. An American friend who had seen the com- 
pany in New York noted that they did not seem to 
have the same sparkle and brilliance in Paris. A 
theatrical performance deprived of the familiar en- 
vironment provided by a native audience can wilt 
(and this, I think, happened a little with the New 
York City Ballet, though the French didn’t notice it), 
but where the show positively withered away was 
during the presentation of Oklahoma! in the same 
theatre. 

In the United States a sympathetic surge must well 
up from the audience to meet the players and to en- 
courage the show gaily onward. In Paris the cast of 
Oklahoma! (rather unequal to the task, it must be 
said) had to carry the show on their own every soli- 
tary step of the way, without once striking a chord 
of communication between themselves and the 
audience. The dragging weight of incomprehension 
killed Oklahoma! I felt annoyed with an audience that 
made no effort at appreciation, and sorry for per- 


formers engaged in a thankless task. I know how good 
Oklahoma! could be, having enjoyed an exuberant 
performance at London’s Drury Lane just after the 
war. Between the cast and the British audience there 
were no barriers. 

The final items of the Salute, Medea and The Skin 
of Our Teeth, formed part also of the Paris Interna- 
tional Drama Festival, being the United States rep- 
resentation among the offering of 19 nations participat- 
ing with their finest dramatic companies. In the dis- 
tinguished theatrical gathering Medea cut a sorry 
figure. No great merit was found in Robinson Jeffers’ 
adaptation of Euripides’ tragedy. The production was 
regarded as uninspired, the supporting cast execrable 
(by a long way the worst to appear at the festival) 
and Judith Anderson’s performance in the title role 
lacking in tragic depth, if technically skilful. 

The Skin of Our Teeth saved America’s theatrical 
reputation—a well-presented, entertaining play, bril- 
liantly acted by Mary Martin and Helen Hayes. No 
one took seriously its ingenuous philosophizing. The 
festival organizers, who do everything handsomely, 
provided a sumptuous reception in honor of the Ameri- 
can company after the first night. In the foyer of the 
theatre overlooking the Seine, the stars of the evening, 
Mary Martin, resplendent in pink, and Helen Hayes, 
gentle in fawn, received cordial acclaim, at last un- 
grudgingly given. IsoLDE FARRELL 





CBC August choice 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE 
JESUIT UNDERGROUND 








By William Weston. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 259p. $4 


There was a saying current in Eng- 
land and in Jesuit houses on the Con- 
tinent in the late 16th and early 17th 
century to the effect that “if I spoke 
with the tongue of Fr. Campion and 
wrote with the pen of Fr. Persons and 
led the austere life of Fr. Weston and 
yet had not charity, it would avail me 
nothing.” 

This puts Fr. Weston in very select 
company, but for the many to whom 
Fr. Persons and Bl. Edmund Campion 
are well known few are familiar with 
even the name of Fr. Weston. Yet 
from January, 1585 until July, 1586 
he was the only Jesuit missionary in 
England. He was so loved by all to 
whom he ministered that Fr. Henry 
Garnet could write to the Jesuit Gen- 
eral, Rudolph Aquaviva: 


So high is the opinion our 
friends have of the Society that 
we are forced to hide the fact 
that we are members of it, lest 
the whole of Jerusalem be dis- 
turbed. 


It is easy enough to understand why 
Fr. Weston and his work are not better 


known. The only previous edition of 
his autobiography was in 1875, and 
this is not even listed in the bibliog- 
raphy of a recent monumental his- 
tory of the English Reformation. The 
present edition by Rev. Philip Cara- 
man, S.J., who edited the autobiog- 
raphy of Fr. John Gerard a few 
years ago, will not only help restore 
Fr. Weston’s reputation but is also a 
real contribution to our knowledge of 
Catholic life under Queen Elizabeth. 

The life of Fr. Weston was not so 
spectacular as that of Fr. Gerard, and 
it will be unfortunate if readers are 
led to expect too much from the lurid 
title given the autobiography of a 
quiet, austere and _ contemplative 
priest. The interest of the autobiog- 
raphy is not limited to the story of 
the life of the priest himself but is 
more strongly centered on the num- 
erous stories his autobiography con- 
tains. He told them with the inten- 
tion of helping the missionaries who 
would come after him to prepare 
themselves for their work. 

The reader who picks up the book 
today will find it filled with vivid de- 
scriptions of the difficulties encount- 
ered in saying Mass in secret, the hard- 
ships suffered by faithful Catholics, the 
sinking fear of hearing the gates of 
the Tower of London close behind one 
as a prisoner, the majesty of the 
Queen’s Council, the deception of her 
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theologians and pursuivants and the 
breathless suspense of waiting in a 
secret hole as spies search the house. 
The stories of the Babington plot to 
secure the release of Mary Queen of 
Scots and of the life of Anthony Tyrell 
are gripping and self-contained short 
stories. 

For scholars the autobiography it- 
self and the copious accompanying 
notes will help set the record straight 
about what actually happened at the 
prison of Wisbech where so many 
Catholic priests were kept for so many 
years. Fr. Weston has been accused 
of fomenting the troubles which sep- 
arated these prisoners but, now that 
he can speak for himself, the truth 
is a quite different story. Also Fr. 
Weston’s reputed exaggerated reliance 
on exorcism is shown up for what it 
really was—an interest in the symp- 
tons of hysteria brought on by the 
tense conditions of living under daily 
fear of exposure and torture or the 
nagging of a troubled conscience. 

As Evelyn Waugh points out in 4 
foreword, the life of Fr. Gerard was 
the life of “the unambiguous man of 
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action,” whereas here we have the 
life of “the mystic beset with the 
mystic’s devils.” They are almost as 
far apart as possible but both are vivid 
records of great and memorable lives. 
P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 


Negro Catholic apostle 





PIERRE TOUSSAINT 





By Arthur and Elizabeth Sheehan. 
Kenedy, 257p. $3.50 


While one Toussaint, L’Ouverture by 
name, was fighting savagely in bloody 
revolt to free the slaves of Saint Dom- 
ingue (now Haiti), another Toussaint, 
this one Pierre, also a slave of a 
Saint Domingue iemily, was pursuing 
the same end quietly, bloodlessly, and 
who is to say whether more or less 
effectively? 

Pierre Toussaint was born a slave 
in Saint Domingue in 1766. It might 
be said that he was fortunate in be- 
longing to a family that was kind 
and generous to him, treating him 
more like a member of the family than 
a slave. But as events ran their course, 
it developed that the masters in this 
case were the fortunate ones in their 
possession of Pierre. For when the 
slave uprising of August, 1791, threat- 
ened, Pierre’s owners, the Bérards, 
fled to New York, hoping that their 
exile would be temporary. 

As time passed and it became 
clear that exile would be permanent, 
the family was hard put to support 
itself. Pierre was sent to learn the 
hairdressing trade and when finally 
the family was reduced to poverty 
it was Pierre, the slave, who sup- 
ported them with the income from 
his trade. He became the most sought- 
after hairdresser in New York and 
had access to the most prominent 
homes where, because of his remark- 
able personality and character, no less 
than for his skill, he was treated as 
a friend and confidant, never as a 
slave or servant. 

Not only did he support the family 
of his master but he opened his heart 
and his purse to all who were in 
need. He bought freedom for other 
slaves, sheltered Negro orphans, 
nursed victims of the plague, raised 
funds for the first Catholic orphanage 
in New York. He married a slave girl 
whose freedom he had purchased, 
and their home became the center 
of hospitality for both whites and Ne- 
groes and a headquarters for innum- 
erable charitable projects. His sister’s 
death bequeathed to him the only 
child he ever had, his niece Euphemia, 
and when she died at an early age 
Pierre was crushed. The death of his 
wife seemed to break his spirit com- 


pletely and two short years later he 
followed her at the age of 87. 

To the end of his days he walked 
to early Mass daily and continued 
the countless charities that character- 
ized his life. He left no living rela- 
tive but, instead, a name that has 
become a legend. Peter Schuyler of 
New York said he was the only man 
he knew who was both a Christian 
and a gentleman, 

It may seem strange that he was 
not more militant in promoting racial 
understanding, that instead of rebel- 
ling against discriminatory practices 
he scrupulously observed the accepted 
social restrictions and acted according 
to what was “proper” for a Negro 
in a white world. The answer lies, 
perhaps, in the beatitude: “Blessed 
are the meek. . . .” 

The authors have done consider- 
able research into the little-known 
facts of Pierre Toussaint’s life and 
have included a bibliography to sub- 
stantiate their findings, but they have 
told the story in fiction form in a 
pleasant, readable style uncluttered 
by excessive historical detail. 

ForTUNATA CALIRI 
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A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, II (1588-1815) 





By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 56lp. $4 


This is the second of three volumes 
projected by the eminent British mili- 
tary historian, Maj. Gen. J. F. C. 
Fuller. The title is unfortunately mis- 
leading, if one expects the balance 
and proportion implied by the word 
“history.” A more exact title would 
be cumbersome, however, in today’s 
streamlined editorial world. “Case 
Studies in Some Phases of the Mili- 
tary History of the Western World” 
would certainly set editorial fingers 
itching. 

Such a title would none the less 
be comparatively accurate. The Gen- 
eral has not set out to write a war- 
by-war, campaign-by-campaign, bat- 
tle-by-battle compendium. Such a 
work is greatly needed and remains 
to be done, even though it fill more 
than the 138 meaty volumes of the 
Cambridge Modern History. After a 
lifetime of fruitful, contemplative 
study, Gen. Fuller could make im- 
portant contributions to an encyclo- 
pedia of military history. 

The evidence is in this second vol- 
ume of his current project. It contains 
meticulously thorough studies of 19 
major or significant battles, each pre- 
ceded by a _ smoothly developed 
“Chronicle,” which ultimately links 
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Treasure 


Untold 


> By Rev. Albert J. Shamon. 
An inspirational commentary 
on the Apostles’ Creed, which 
so perfectly summarizes for us 
the truths of the Catholic 
faith, the treasure untold. 
Father Shamon takes each arti- 
cle of the Creed and gives a 
point-by-point analysis of its 
meaning. Many lessons are 
brought home to us by pleas- 
ant anecdotes and simple ex- 
planations that appeal both to 
the heart and the mind. $3.00 
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Report to ASSOCIATES 

The names appearing on this page are 
of friends who have become either 
new or renewed AMERICA’S AsSsocI- 
ATES since May. We much appreciate 
their concrete expression of support 
of the work the editors of America are 
trying to do. May God bless them. 

We are especially pleased to keep 
enrolling new AssocraTEs—slowly but 
surely. One of our problems, in addi- 
tion to keeping old members, has been 
to find some feasible way of recruiting 
new ones. The system we have adopt- 
ed has been to publish the AssocraTEs’ 
coupon in each weekly issue of AMER- 
ica. Our hope is that at least a few 
of our regular subscribers will renew 
their subscriptions by becoming Asso- 
ciaTEs: Cooperating ($10, including 
$7 for their subscription), Sustaining 
($25 or more) or Charter ($100). 
The extra $3, $18 (or more) or $93, 
which goes into the AssociaTEs’ Fund, 
is, of course, tax-deductible. 

Last November we had 258 Asso- 
c1ATES, By May the total had risen to 
319, This week it had inched up to 
326. At least we are now going up 
instead of down. 

In our issues for Feb. 12 and May 
7 we explained how we used the 
AssociaTEs Fund to keep purchasing 
all the books we need in our Campion 
House editorial library. We have also 
had to add 50 stacks of seven shelves 
each, enough space for 7,000 volumes, 
in the basement annex to our library. 
The main library was overflowing. 

We are now in process of binding 
the back issues of some of the more 
important magazines we have been 
receiving over the years. Our library 
gets some 275 periodicals for editorial 
use. About 50 of these are, for our 
purposes, worth binding. During the 
depression and World War II we let 
our binding operations lapse. As a re- 
sult, we have a formidable backlog of 
unbound magazines to put between 
covers. This is an expensive and time- 
consuming operation. Yet unless a 
library binds its periodicals, they are 
very hard to use, deteriorate from ex- 
posure to dust and back issues get lost. 

We have just bound 31 volumes 
of Foreign Affairs and 8 of Inter- 
national Organization and are in proc- 
ess of binding 61 volumes of the 
American Ecclesiastical Review. These 
sets are all complete. Some sets we 
shall not, unfortunately, be able to 
bind because irreplaceable issues are 
missing. 

This offers an occasion to express 
our appreciation to William Dodd, our 
librarian, who has undertaken, in addi- 
tion to many other duties, to see our 
binding operation through. Mr. Dodd 
has been an invaluable editorial as- 
sistant here for 28 years. R. C. H. 
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the cause and ettects of the Armada 
campaign of 1588 with the battle of 
Waterloo in 1815. Except for the 
chronological linkage, Gen. Fuller's 
selection of battles and general ap- 
proach is reminiscent of Creasy’s De- 
cisive Battles. 

In objectivity, Gen. Fuller need not 
bow his head to any scholar. It takes 
a brave man to chide Good Queen 
Bess for parsimony and ingratitude. 
It takes even more bravery for a 
Briton to suggest that Lord Nelson was 
not the best of all possible strate- 
gists. Gen. Fuller has completely 
emancipated himself from the tradi- 
tional and emotional (and, to be sure, 
he has critics who claim he has gone 
simply into the ranks of iconoclasts). 
With military insight derived from 
thirty years of active service, and a 
polished essay style after writing 
thirty books, the general in the twi- 
light of his life has attained a stature 
which is the envy of his competitors. 

A Military History of the Western 
World is a major triumph for the 
general, but it is not likely to become 
a definitive work. Others will follow. 
Until that day, the present work 
should be in the library of every col- 
lege and university which values hon- 
est objectivity. Military historians will 
gratefully turn to this work to con- 
sult its mature judgments. 

Teachers and students who have 
been learning about battles between 
1588 and 1815 can read this volume 
and obtain a preview of the judg- 
ments which may filter down into 
textbooks twenty years from now. Per- 
haps Gen. Fuller will accept as a com- 
pliment the statement that his latest 
work reads as though it had been 
written by the finest of the young 
American revisionists currently reap- 
praising the development of military 
history. R. W. Daty 





NAPOLEON Ill 





By Albert Guérard. Knopf. -207p. 
$2.50 


Back in 1924 Albert Guérard, in a 
book entitled Reflections on the Na- 
poleonic Legend, set out to debunk 
Napoleon the Great. Now, many years 
after, in a more mellow mood, he 
writes a brilliant little study of Na- 
poleon’s nephew which endorses 
time’s verdict that Victor Hugo’s fam- 
ous antithesis (“Napoleon the Little”) 
savored more of rhetoric than of his- 
tory. In this brief account Mr. Gué- 
rard manages to cram the events of 
Louis Napoleon’s career from birth 
to death and to illuminate the whole 
with sparkling epigrams. 

Napoleon III emerges from this 


study as the highly complex indi- 
vidual he really was. He gets full 
credit for intellectual hard work, sin- 
cere desire for social justice and better 
than average ability to govern. Mr. 
Guérard brings out clearly that it 
was not Napoleon’s fault that the 
French army was so unprepared to 
meet the might of Prussia in 1870. 

To read this book is to grow not 
only in the knowledge of Napoleon 
III and his era, but in understand- 
ing of today’s France. Does not the 
following throw a little light in 
France’s sad situation? 


As for the middle class, I must 
quote again Doudain’s pungent 
remark: “The French bourgeois 
wants to ‘bestrew with his corpse’ 
all the battlefields of Europe, 
while toasting his toes by his 
cozy fireside.” In a more mod- 
ern phrase, he wanted butter 
first of all, but also the prestige 
and power that demand the back- 
ing of big guns. 


Among the good things packed with 
the covers of this little book is a 
profound reflection on the role of free 
will in history. Listen to this: 


We know the end of the story, 
and we may delude ourselves 
into the belief that Sedan was 
inevitable as it was not avoided. 
Whatever is, is right: this kind 
of fatalism, although endorsed 
by Alexander Pope and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, is repugnant to 
the Western mind. There are in- 
eluctable laws in nature: but 
within these laws, blind chance 
and the will of men, not me- 
chanical determinism alone, shape 
the course of human events. 


The words “blind chance” are an 
indication that Mr. Guérard does not 
have the Christian Weltanschaung. 
This is regrettable. But substitute 
Divine Providence for blind chance in 
the above passage, and it becomes a 
pretty fair philosophy of history. At 
any rate, it is refreshing to find such 
emphasis on free will. 

Napoleon III is one of a series 
called “Great Lives in Brief.” The 
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CAS, FAVORITE MADONNAS, ideal for 
Christmas imprint. 15¢ each. 

Special discounts to libraries, religious, etc. 

Counter books. For details write: 

Serrana Cards, Box 411, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Se ee ec ec TT TT ATTA T 


E a 
L otices : 
= 12 cents per word 2 
. Payment with order : 


iil 


ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, San 
Antonio, Texas. ‘ 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 644” and 7” — 
$1.00. Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 








Coming 
October 











The POPES ON YOUTH 


By Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. 


First complete papal 
documentation on youth. 


Now is the time to make sure of your 
copy. Prepublication order advisable. 


Reserve your copy TODAY! 
$5.00 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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August brings savings 

This is discount month 

You get 40% CASH discount 
Cash with order— 

We pay postage 


aa 


Mary and Modern Man U 


List Price $3.50 NOW $2.10 


Ten essays by ten prominent priests 
and laymen. 
edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 


That We May Have Hope \1 


List Price $3.50 NOW $2.10 


Reflections on the epistles for the 
Sunday Masses and some of the feasts. 
by William A. Donaghy, S.J. 





Love Is My Vocation UO 


List Price $3.00 Now $1.80 


The life of St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
by Tom Clarkson 





God In Our House 0 


List Price $2.50 


Now $1.50 


Wise talks on the Sunday gospel at 
Breig’s house. by Joseph A. Breig 





In Him Was Life (1) 


List Price $2.75 NOW $1.65 


The Mass, the Sunday gospel and you. 
by John P. Delaney, S.J. 











aa 





Check any quantity and mail to 
AMERICA PRESS 
70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














motto of the series is multum in par- 
vo—much in little. Mr. Guérard’s book 
lives up to the motto. 

JosErH S. BRUSHER 





THE WORD 


I thank Thee, God, that I am not 
like the rest of men, who steal and 
cheat and commit adultery (Luke 
18:11; Gospel for tenth Sunday after 
Pentecost). 











The good Catholic layman could 
hardly be conceived as comparing 
himself to his non-Catholic neighbors 
in anything like the terms of the 
Pharisee in today’s Gospel: I thank 
Thee, God, that I am not like the 
rest of men, who steal and cheat and 
commit adultery. Were he to enter- 
tain any such monstrous sentiment 
in his heart, the Catholic would not 
merely cease thereby to be a good 
Catholic, but he would cease to be a 
reasonable man. 

The fact still remains that in so 
far as men of any stripe or belief or 
condition do steal and cheat and com- 
mit adultery, the wholehearted Catho- 
lic layman must, as a basic condi- 
tion of any kind of spiritual life, 
even the most rudimentary, sharply 
differentiate himself from such un- 
happy and ill-advised people and 
must totally forswear all such gross 
behavior. Moreover, as in any par- 
ticular instance the Catholic life deep- 
ens, the earnest individual concerned 
will begin to wonder about issues 
rather more subtle than thievery and 
lechery. Cranted that the devout Cath- 
olic layman is in no sense a liber- 
tine, must he yet admit that he is 
in some sense a worldling? To repeat 
the question we have posed before, 
just how unworldly is a true Catho- 
lic supposed to be? 

What is most obvious is that no 
man can totally decline or defy the 
basic, standard values of the world 
in which he lives. A man may with- 
draw completely from a certain mil- 
ieu in order to become a hermit of 
one sort or another. He may, if he 
likes, keep a lion for a pet, as old 
St. Jerome is reputed to have done— 
which was one way to keep from 
being lionized, according to Chester- 
ton’s remark. What the man cannot 
do, for any number of practical rea- 
sons, is to keep a lion or even under- 
take an eremetical life in a modern 
apartment house. 

Alternatively, a Christian may, after 
a fashion, escape the standard values 
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of a whole society by joining a smaller 
society which does continue to main- 
tain itself within the larger group 
and yet, by laborious devices, con- 
trives to insulate itself from the 
broader situation. Thus an unconven- 
tional young man might say, “I hate 
money, and so I shall become a 
Jesuit.” (The Jesuits might receive 
him, too; not without suspicion. ) 

If, however, a truly Catholic fel- 
low is minded to marry a nice girl 
of his acquaintance and beget ten- 
der children and work at a job and 
live in a certain house on a certain 
street and take the bus to the office 
each morning, then he must accept 
such standard values of his chosen 
world as the urgent necessity of hay- 
ing daily bus-fare. Since bus-fare has 
a tendency to run out unless it is 
regularly replenished, our good Catho- 
lic man must take a deep and lasting 
interest in other values generally en- 
dorsed in his world. For example, he 
cannot by any manner of means be- 
come indifferent, in the name of any 
virtue whatsoever, to sensitive reali- 
ties like income and personal success. 
Such genuine interests do not consti- 
tute worldliness in a Catholic. They 
only spell responsibility in a man. 

What the earnest Catholic layman 
must not do, at risk of true worldli- 
ness, is this. He must beware of at- 
tributing, even implicitly and in small 
ways, to strictly temporal concerns 
either an absolute value, or a primary 
value, or a permanent value. In other 
words, the Catholic will not be 
worldly as long so he does not dis- 
cover in immediate values a worth 
which is not really there, so long as 
he does not love material things 
either for their sake or strictly for 
his own. 

Make it your First care to find 
the kingdom of God, and His ap- 
proval, and all these things shall be 
yours without the asking. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











ARABIAN NIGHTS. A snaggle- 
toothed baby whale has been added 
to the cast of Guy Lombardo’s re- 
splendent spectacle at New York's 
Jones Beach and, like most small-fry 
actors, he steals a scene. Applause 
begins the moment his mischievous 
snout appears and continues until his 
impish tail vanishes in the dark water 
on the far side of Marine Theatre. It 
is doubtful that a tenth of the audi- 
ence remembers what was happening 
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on the stage while the junior levia- 
than was in sight. 

The Lilliputian whale is only one 
of several changes in the production 
promised in advance press releases, 
with the implication that the changes 
were improvements. What the other 
changes were, your observer is unable 
to say. The tiny cetacean, by monopo- 
lizing your reviewer's attention, along 
with that of the rest of the audience, 
made other “improvements” dreamed 
up by Mr. Lombardo’s technicians 
unimportant. Nobody, or hardly any- 
body, noticed them. 

That should not cause Mr. Lom- 
bardo to endure many sleepless nights. 
As presented a year ago, the produc- 
tion had a few faults for entertain- 
ment of its kind, and those few have 
not been corrected. Considering its 
location, and the brief period when 
performance is feasible, the show is 
adequately diverting as it stands. Ef- 
forts to enhance its attractiveness fall 
into the class of such futile enter- 
prises as gilding lilies or spraying roses 
with Chanel No. 5. 

Certainly no one would want the 
boss man of the genie changed from 
leprechaun green to Alice blue, or pre- 
fer to have his voice come trilling 
down from his lofty perch on the 
tower in a lyric tenor instead of Jack 
Dabdoub’s resonant bass. There is lit- 
tle doubt that many in the audience, 
including this reviewer, would have 
found the court dancer more diverting 
had the lady been less scantily clad; 
but hardly any would want the 
tweeny-weeny genie less mischievous. 
A substitution for Lauritz Melchior, 
as the Sultan, Helena Scott, as Sche- 
herazade, William Chapman, as the 
prince or Ralph Herbert, as the vizier, 
would be as unorthodox as a pinch 
hitter for Willie Mays. 

Writing and production credits, of 
course, are the same as last year. 
George Marion Jr. has condensed the 
1,001 tales of Scheherazade into a 
compact stage story, and Carmen 
Lombardo has embroidered it with 
amiable music. Leon Leonidoff di- 
rected the production, for which Rich- 
ard Rychtarik designed the flamboyant 
settings and gorgeous costumes. The 
result of their collective efforts tran- 
scends the magic of Aladdin’s lamp. 
They transmute imaginative literature 
into living theatre. 

It is theatre of pageantry, however, 
rather than theatre of drama. The 
Oriental fairy tale has been reduced 
to the simplicity of a child’s picture 
book and produced with the dazzle 
and color of a circus, only with more 
imagination and in better taste. Your 
observer can think of no reason why 
Arabian Nights, substantially in its 
present form, should not become an 
annual attraction, recurring with the 


seasonal regularity of congestion in 
the parking lots and hot-dog griddles 
on the concourse. 

Between seasons, why not ship the 
show across the Pacific and let our 
Oriental friends have a look at it? 
We have sent Porgy and Bess on good- 
will tours of Europe, and a company 
of our foremost actors have just re- 
turned from a salute to France. Why 
not haul Arabian Nights into the la- 
goons and inlets of Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, as a gesture of 
gratitude for the hefty blows they 
delivered in our behalf at Bandung? 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE PRIVATE WAR OF MAJOR 
BENSON is being informally nomin- 
ated in trade circles as the “sleeper” 
of the year. “Sleeper” is a nickname 
given to films which turn out to be 
critical and popular successes without 
any of the special treatment in the 
way of cast, budget or advance fan- 
fare which a studio usually assigns to 
a project it is enthusiastic about. The 


studio of Major Benson’s origin, feel- 
ing perhaps that the term “sleeper” is 
a dubious compliment, implying that 
they make good pictures by accident 
rather than design, is now taking ads 
in the trade papers denying that the 
film is a sleeper. 

Be that as it may, the ingredients 
are those of sentimental comedy usual- 
ly more notable for grass-roots appeal 
than for stature. The surprising thing 
about the movie is the unlooked-for 
degree of skill, insight and restraint 
with which it was made. 

Major Benson (Charlton Heston) is 
a tough, up-from-the-ranks Army off- 
cer who has the misfortune to harbor, 
in these days when the military are 
public-relations conscious, the kind of 
theory on how to make soldiers out of 
civilians that is guaranteed to alienate 
American mothers. When he articu- 
lates these theories in the presence of 
a reporter from a national news week- 
ly, the Army considers him expend- 
able. Instead of being retired, how- 
ever, he is ‘posted, in a last attempt 
to bring about his humanization, to 
what is apparently considered the Si- 
beria of military assignments—Com- 
mandant at a military school. As a 
final blow the school turns out to be 
an establishment run by nuns for the 
immediately post-kindergarten set. 





AMONG OUR 


Augustinian Fathers 
Benedictine Fathers 
Carmelite Fathers 
Dominican Fathers 
Franciscan Fathers 
Holy Cross Fathers 
Jesuit Fathers 
La Salette Fathers 
Marist Fathers 
Maryknoll Fathers 
Missionaries of 

Ss. Peter & Paul 
Oblate Fathers 
Salesian Fathers 
Society of African 

Missions 
Stigmatine Fathers 





CUSTGMERS ARE: 


We also do the printing for 
The Christophers through the kindness of 
Rev. James M. Keller, M.M. 


Whenever you need printing, kindly contact 


Sullivan Bros., Printers 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, 93 BRIDGE ST. 
LOWELL, MASS. — TEL. GL 8-6333 
Auxiliary plants: Boston, Oceanport, N.J., Pawtucket, R.I. 


SATISFIED 


Brothers of St. John 

Xaverian Brothers 

Society for Aid to Leprosy 

Blessed Sacrament Sisters 

Bon Secours Sisters 

Carmelite Sisters 

Daughters of Charity 

Dominican Sisters 

Grey Nuns 

Marist Missionary Sisters 

Medical Missionaries of 
Mary 

Sisters of the Assumption 

Sisters of Mercy 

Sisters of Notre Dame 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

Trappistines 

White Sisters 
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The major’s game efforts to cope 
with a situation for which environ- 
ment, training and previous religious 
affiliations have left him totally un- 
prepared, and his eventual capitula- 
tion to the softening-up process, are 
allowed to occupy a little too much 
screen-time. Nevertheless, for the 
family they are very amusing, not only 
because the film makes the most of its 
various comic points, but also because 
its perceptions about such diverse in- 
stitutions as the Army, convents, small 
boys and public opinion are, generally 
speaking, accurate. The chief soften- 
ing influences are neatly represented 
by the pretty school doctor (Julie 
Adams), the Mother Superior (Nana 
Bryant) and a very winning junior 
cadet (Tim Hovey). (Universal) 


TO CATCH A THIEF finds director 
Alfred Hitchcock turning the Techni- 
color and VistaVision cameras on the 
French Riviera and Grace Kelly. The 
subjects could hardly be more photo- 
genic or the pictorial results more 
esthetically pleasing. What else the 
distinguished purveyor of suspense 
had in mind is harder to say. 

The plot concerns a reformed and 
legitimately paroled cat burglar (Cary 
Grant, whose incomparable way with 
a line of light dialog has been too 
long absent from the screen) who is 
forced to turn detective when a series 
of jewel robberies, bearing the stamp 
of his highly individual technique, 
threaten to land him back in jail by 
default. This aspect of the film is dis- 
tinguished neither for sense nor sus- 
pense, and obviously Hitchcock was 
not trying hard to achieve either. 

Instead he seems to have been in- 
tent on perpetrating a number of un- 
related private jokes, some of them on 
the audience and at least one on the 
censors. Chief among them is the ro- 
mance of the ex-crook with a spectacu- 
larly poker-faced and unpredictable 
heiress (Miss Kelly) who is reminis- 
cent, in a polite way, of a Mickey 
Spillane heroine. There are also sev- 
eral other larger-than-life characters: 
the heroine’s salty-tongued, newly rich 
mother (Jessie Royce Landis); an im- 
mensely proper Lloyd’s of London 
agent with an unsuspected vein of 
sporting blood (John Williams); and 
a precocious French adolescent (Brig- 
itte Auber). 

With evident enjoyment the director 
deploys his bizarre cast of characters 
in a variety of equally bizarre, gen- 
erally irrelevant, elaborately executed 
sequences. The end result is some- 
times highly entertaining for adults 
even though they may suspect that 
Hitchcock is enjoying himself at their 
expense. (Paramount) 

Morra WatLsH 








CORRESPONDENCE 








God in the galaxies 

Enrtor: C. K.’s speculation in “What’s 
new of Mars?” (Am. 7/16, p. 383) 
recalls Alice Meynell’s poem, “Christ 
in the Universe.” Mrs. Meynell sup- 
posed that “. . . in the eternities/ 
Doubtless we shall compare together, 
hear/ A million alien gospels, in what 
guise/ He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, 
the Bear.” ... James M. SHEA 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


To pray is to work 

Epiror: Recently I received a letter 
through a teaching sister which I 
think will interest readers of AMERICA. 
The letter is presumably from a par- 
ishioner and is addressed to the Rev. 
Pastor. It explains itself. 

“Our new convent is fully under 
way. It will soon be finished, and the 
sisters will move in, ready to teach 
the children of the parish. Theirs is a 
most needful work, today, and in the 
future. This building for them has 
been a need we have long realized 
here. 

“But there is something I should 
like very much to suggest. It comes to 
mind with this story. There is a priest 
in St. Louis who, a few years ago, built 
a convent for the nuns of his parish. 
It was a substantial building; it met 
all the requirements of the sisters 
there; it was in every way a fine con- 
vent. 

“But it had something extra. In the 
blueprints he had planned an extra 
room, right off the chapel. An extra 
room, outside the usual requisites, is 
something to be wondered at, for space 
is kept at the most suitable minimum. 
When the building was near comple- 
tion, this priest went to the Mother- 
house of the sisters in charge and 
asked that along with his group of 
teaching sisters, he be sent an old nun. 
She would be old in the order, some- 
one no longer teaching. She came, 
along with the young sitsers. 

“They came to teach and she came 
to fulfil her mission: she was to pray. 
This old child of Christ, handmaid of 
God, came to insure all the teaching 
of the sisters, the work of the priests, 
all the needs of the people of the 
parish, And she was installed in her 
room, near the tabernacle and the 
heart of God, to be the intercessor 
for all. 

“This could be done everywhere. 
It could be done here in our own 
parish. We can give new work, a 
crowning work that comes as our ap- 
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preciation of a life of activity and 
love, to these sisters. Here is an op- 
portunity for us, for them. We can call 
on those experienced with God to 
pray for us. Can this be done here, 
Father?” ALLAN P. FARRELL 

Contributing Editor, AMERICA 
Detroit, Mich. 


High-school science 

Epitor: I read with interest your 
Comment “Science in our high 
schools” (Am. 7/2). I cannot but 
feel, however, that you have over- 
simplified the problem. . . . 

It is in the high school that most 
of our careers in science are fashioned 
today. A_ stimulating high-school 
chemistry course is sufficient reason 
for a student to go to college and 
major in chemistry. If he has not had 
physics in high school, the chances 
are great that he will never choose 
this field for a career, particularly if 
he must wait until his sophomore year 
in college for his first course. 

I grant the importance of a mathe- 
matical background for training in 
science, but I also insist that we need 
high-school chemistry and physics if 
we expect students to enter these 
fields in college. 

It is high time we stopped lament- 
ing the lack of moral principles among 
scientists of today. Let us encourage 
more Catholic students to compete 
in the areas of physics and chemistry 
so that Catholic philosophy will begin 
to replace the atheism and agnosti- 
cism so rampant in scientific circles. 

RoserT A. BENKESER 

Lafayette, Ind. 


These they liked 
Epitor: Your July 16 issue is even 
more inspiring than most. The Feature 
“X” by Mrs. Messuri makes me want 
to meet her. She writes beautifully of 
the privileges of motherhood. “Dying 
by inches” is a very apt expression. . . 
The other feature, about Catholic 
schools on TV, should be a big step 
toward better programs. 
(Mrs.) MARGARET MEACHAN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eprtor: I am taking time out between 
washing dishes and diapers and mind- 
ing our six children to thank you for 
“Dying by inches”. My husband and 
I thought it was a beautiful arti- 
OB. sss 
(Mrs.) JOSEPHINE C. Lavin 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B, Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 


Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalog 


St. Mary’s Co.itece, Box L 
Notre Dame, INDIANA 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods 
College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 75, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Meunt Washington, Baltimore 8, Maryiend 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachel Sci Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 

nology, and Business. 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Womee 


Holds membership in the North Centra] Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Unt ies. Regi d for b Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the “‘Zephyr,”’ ‘“Hiawaths,”’ the ‘‘400.°’ 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 








New Jersey: 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConbDuUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
400-Acre Country Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle Atlantic States 
Association 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominle 
A.B, and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journali Dramati Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 














COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
ce 
Chartered in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 











New York 


LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
{ted college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC. 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondolet. 


For further information address the Registrar 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautifal location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record 
librarian, laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
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besuit 


Underground 


Blessed Robert Southwell, himself a martyr, said of 
Father Weston that he was “the most esteemed and 
most consulted man in England.” It was Weston’s deci- 
sion that saved English Catholicism. With almost in- 
finite wisdom and trust, he awaited the day of unsoli- 
cited assurance that England’s Catholic layfolk were 
prepared to shelter priests at the risk of their posses- 
sions and their lives. 

It was then that Catholics came forward and Father 
Weston with his fellow-Jesuits laid the plans for the 
systematic organization of the Catholic resistance, 
house by house, county by county. It was then, too, 
that he was taken prisoner and began his seventeen 
years of prison priesthood, five final years in the 
Tower, four of which were spent in solitary confine- 
ment, after eleven years at Wisbech following on a 
year of trial. 

A Catholic boy prisoner at Wisbech matched almost 
word for word the consecration to God that Father 
Weston made of himself. Thomas Dowlton stood be- 
fore his inquisitors and insisted: “I hear that England 
hath been a Catholic Christian country, a thousand 


by WILLIAM WESTON 


years before this Queen’s reign and her father’s. If 
that were the old highway to heaven then why should 
I forsake it? I have no goods to leave; I pray you give 
me leave to save my soul.” 

The raw material of this biography could furnish 
many a colorful scene for the high drama of these cru- 
cial years in Church history. But there is no attempt 
at the dramatic. Father Weston, in a self-revealing 
narrative, calmly tells how he and his heroic com- 
panions suffered the tortures of betrayal, false trial 
and imprisonment. He merely records the mental 
agony endured by men and women who lived in ex- 
pectation of momentary death, and their fortitude of 
soul that followed on meditation and prayer in their 
prison sepulchres. 

This book deserves a place in the Catholic house- 
hold. Page after page of this biography reads like the 
continuous stream of a Profession of Faith—the con- 
fessions of throngs of Catholics who risked their pos- 
sessions and their lives and gave up both courageously 
and generously during the persecution of the Church 
in England. 


“An Autobiography from the Jesuit Underground”—Amgust Selection of the Catholic Book Club 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, New York 


Please enrol me as a member and begin my membership with the book(s) 
indicated. As my GIFT book for joining send me a copy of LIVING CHRIS- 
TIANITY by Michael de la Bedoyére ($3.00 value). I understand I am to 
receive each month the CBC Newsletter announcing the selection. I am 
free to accept or reject any selection and I may cancel my membership 
at any time. Each 5th selection I accept will be sent to me as my FREE 


DIVIDEND. 


Name 


Street 


oa 


Start my membership with the following regu- 
lar selections: 
CJesuit Underground 
by William Weston 
(C1 Abbé Pierre 
by Boris Simon 
O My Left Foot 
By CHG BION: 6505s ssckseneee $3.00 
CO Pope Pius XII 
by Msgr. Pfister 
( No Man is an Island 
by Thomas Merton 
O St. Bridget of Sweden 
by Johannes Jérgensen 


*Special Member Price 
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